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was the fruit of centuries ; the whole previous civilization of 
the world was the condition, under which the glorious event 
was possible. Let us gather up every fragment of its history ; 
let us allow nothing to be lost. Beautiful was the dawn of 
freedom upon our hills, when the nations of the earth sung for 
joy at the promise of a new civilization. Let us not allow the 
light of that morning, as it made the sky brilliant with gladness, 
to perish from the memory of man. Let us fix indelibly 
on enduring monuments a fit representation of even the most 
evanescent hues. Let us count every sunbeam that quicken- 
ed, every drop of dew that refreshed the immortal tree, which 
our fathers planted. Let us encourage our own hearts, and 
cheer our children, by the bright examples of every one among 
the crowd of messengers, who announced to mankind the glad 
tidings of the separation of our country from the forms, the 
superstitions, and the compacts of the Past. 



Art. Vin. — A Complete Hebrew and English Dictionary on 
a JVew and Improved Plan, containing all the Words in 
the Holy Bible, both Hebrew and Chaldee, vnth the Vowel 
Points, Prefixes, and Affixes, as they stand in the Origi- 
nal Text ; together with their Derivation, Literal and 
Etymological JHeaning, as it occurs in every Part of the 
Bible, and illustrated by numerous Citations from the 
Targums, Talmud, and Cognate Dialects. By W. L. 
Rot, Professor of Oriental Languages in New York. 
New York; Collins, Keese, & Co. Bvo. pp. 740. 

The study of Hebrew, once so extensive among the primi- 
tive clergy of this land, and pursued by them with great ardor 
and no little success, had, until within a few years, fallen so 
completely into desuetude in our country, that scarcely an in- 
dividual was to be found, unless educated in Europe, who pos- 
sessed any knowledge of the Old Testament language, except 
barely to distinguish, perhaps, a 3 from a a, or a t from a 1, 
and by the aid of Parkhurst's Lexicon without vowels, to make 
out the literal meanings of id«, nan, D'dkj, f':;^., and other like 
words. A new impulse has been given, of late, to this study. 
It is spreading far and wide. Hebrew is taught, more or less, 
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as we believe, in nearly every respectable theological semi- 
nary of the land. It has found its way into a number of the 
Colleges, and not a few of the higher Academies. Private 
individuals are busying themselves with it. Females, even, in 
not a few cases, have been stimulated by curiosity, and by a 
desire to enjoy the original beauty of the Scriptures, to engage 
in the study of this tongue, once deemed so formidable, and 
given over only to those who were supposed to have no other 
talent than that of learning conjugations and declensions. 

Sympathizing as we sincerely do with this promising state 
of things, we are loth to move a finger which might seem de- 
signed to retard the good work. Most heartily will we wel- 
come every well-aimed and judicious, although humble publi- 
caiion, which is adapted to promote such a work. But the 
feelings, which would lead us to do this, are the very feelings 
which constrain us to warn the public against any work on 
subjects of this nature, which we deem to be useless, or 
worse than useless, to the Hebrew students in our community. 
Such, we feel compelled to say, we believe the work before 
us to be ; and, after a declaration of such a nature, we will 
offer to the public, as we feel bound in duty to do, some of 
the reasons on which we ground our critical judgment. 

We shall confine ourselves mainly to a review of the topics 
suggested in the Introduction of this new work, in connexion 
with the work itself, as an exhibition of the manner in which 
they are handled. We do this, because the author has here 
stated his reasons for publishing his book, and the grounds why 
he thinks his Lexicon is superior to all works of this nature 
which had preceded his. If we can show that not one of 
these grounds is tenable, we shall then have shown that there 
was at least no need of Mr. Roy's Lexicon. We expect to 
do more than this. We believe that it would be utterly im- 
possible for any student of Hebrew to use this lexicon only, 
and to obtain from it any tolerable knowledge of the Hebrew. 
Nay, more ; he must learn many, very many, things which 
are positively insignificant, unpbilological, or erroneous in ev- 
ery important respect. 

We begin vvilh the Introduction. We are told at the out- 
set, in order to magnify the importance of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, that " it was the primitive language of man." The 
argument for this is, that " the names of many ancient cities, 
towns, and nations, are, in general, purely Hebrew." 
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Where these cities, towns, and nations were, the author 
does not tell us. We had ever supposed, that names of such 
a nature were confined almost entirely to hither Asia, and the 
places which the Carthaginians (descendants of the Phenicians 
who doubtless spoke the Hebrew) occupied on the northern 
coast of Africa. The world over, these regions excepted, we 
find no more proof that the Hebrew was the original language, 
than that the Zend, or the Sanscrit, or the Chinese has the 
like claim. 

Besides, the author himself states merely, that many of the 
ancient cities, etc., bore names of Hebrew origin. From 
what language, then, were derived the names of other cities, 
etc., equally ancient, but not related to the Hebrew ^ 

Has Mr. Roy not read the names of the Hebrew alphabet 
itself ? If he has, then he must have seen, that these very 
names, exhibiting Segholate forms different from any that be- 
long to the proper Hebrew, indicate an origin from a tongue 
that differed from the Hebrew. It is not probable, then, that 
literature, or the art of writing, commenced among those who 
spoke the Hebrew dialect, but was adopted by them from 
some language perhaps still more ancient. 

As to the Hebrew roots that are found in other languages, 
which afford another of Mr. Roy's arguments, one may say, that 
Zend and Sanscrit roots are also found in all the languages of 
Europe, and also of Asia, yea, in the Hebrew itself; and that, 
at the best, this argument is a weapon which may ahvays 
recoil upon the owner. Why might I not argue, that the 
English language is the original one, because I find, in every 
language of Europe and of hither Asia, roots which appear to 
be the same as those of our own English words .' 

The next step of our author is, to show us, that the original 
Scriptures of the Old Testament are not all Hebrew, but a 
part of them Chaldee. His statement runs thus ; " A small 
part of Jeremiah, the whole of Ezra, and part of the book of 
Daniel, are written in Chaldee ; " p. v. 

Truly has he said, " a small part of the book of Jeremiah 
is Chaldee." Out of one thousand three hundred and sixty- 
four verses (if we have counted rightly), and most of them 
very long ones, contained in this book, there is one solitary 
verse, and one only, of two lines in length, which is in the 
Chaldee. This is Jer. x. 11. It is intended for an address 
to the idolatrous heathen neighbours of the Jews, and is there- 
fore directed to them in their own vernacular tongue. 
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Now our present Greek Gospel of Matthew consists of 
only twenty-eight chapters (Jeremiah has fifty-two). In 
Matt, xxvii. 46, there is a Hebrew (i. e. Hebrew such as 
was spoken in the Saviour's time) sentence, viz. Eli, Eli, 
lama sabacthani. Supposing now, in treating of the original 
language of Matthew's Gospel, we should say; "A small part 
of it is written in Hebrew ; " what kind of impression would 
our readers receive from our learned remark } Just the same 
as the public, we mean such of them as are capable of judg- 
ing, will receive from Mr. Roy's account of the Chaldee part 
of Jeremiah. But we should have more justice oii our side 
than he has on his, because the proportion of Hebrew in Mat- 
thew is greater than that of Chaldee in Jeremiah. 

But Mr. Roy's next statement is more singular still : 
" The whole of Ezra is written in Chaldee." 

Now every student, on opening his Hebrew Bible, finds 
nothing but Hebrew in Ezra until he reads on to chap. iv. 8 ; 
thence to chap. vi. 18, he finds Chaldee ; then comes He- 
brew again until he advances to chap. vii. 12 ; and this is fol- 
lowed by sixteen more verses of Chaldee ; and thence all is 
Hebrew to the end of the book. In the whole book there are, 
if we have rightly counted, two hundred and fifty verses ; of 
these one hundred and nine are Chaldee, leaving one hundred 
and forty-one verses written in Hebrew ; that is to say, the 
larger part of the book. 

In regard to the book of Daniel, our author is less adven- 
turous. He states only, that " a part of it is written in Chal- 
dee." It is so.; but here, out of three hundred and thirty- 
seven verses in the whole book, two hundred are Chaldee. 
Would Mr. Roy's readers be led to suppose such a propor- 
tion, from the statement which he has made .-' 

Thus much for critical acumen and knowledge of the plain- 
est facts, in order to prepare us for the work which is to 
eclipse all its competitors, and to throw them into the shade 
of neglect. 

In order to justify the attempt which the author has made 
to promote the study of the Hebrew, he tells us, that " there is 
no Hebrew lexicon that contains all the words in the language, 
arranged in alphabetical order, with their exact and literal 
meaning." And could he say this, with Mr. Frey at his side 
in Brooklyn, whose Hebrew Dictionary is arranged on the 
same general plan with his own, although in all respects a 
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more respectable and better digested performance, printed 
with more correctness, and entitled to more praise, because 
the author has walked all the way, step by step, in the path 
of good old Avenarius and others ? And does not the Lexicon 
of Gesenius, or of Professor Gibbs, " contain all the words of 
the Hebrew language, arranged in their alphabetical order" ? 
But more of this in the sequel. 

How this author comes to be so much more full and copi- 
ous than his brethren of the same Fach we shall see in the 
sequel. At present we pass on to other matters. 

Gesenius comes in, as might be expected from such a 
scholar as our author, for a portion of his unqualified reproba- 
tion. He speaks of his " peculiar and absurd notions " [in 
philology be it remembered], and "the injurious tendency of 
his writings." He declares, tbiat " his Lexicon does not con- 
tain one half of the words in the Hebrew language," and 
avows that his own work is " designed to counteract his Ger- 
man Neology." 

We had supposed, that a lexicon is not the appropriate 
place for polemics in theology. Not so Mr. Roy. He avows, 
distinctly, that his work is designed to counteract Gesenius. 
Now as Gesenius has but little indeed, in his Lexicon, which 
savours of his theology, Mr. Roy would find but moderate 
employment in looking to his errors, and need not have writ- 
ten such a large book, for the sake of counteracting Geseni- 
us's influence. 

Another reason given by Mr. Roy for publishing his work, 
is, that " the definitions [of Hebrew words] are rendered into 
another language, and so are completely useless to hundreds 
of students." He designs to say, as we suppose, that the 
meanings of Hebrew words are, in many lexicons, given in the 
Latin language, and therefore are not accessible to those who 
are not acquainted with this language. But he goes on further 
still and says, that even to those who do understand Latin, 
" such lexicons are comparatively useless, as-it is often difR- 
cult to find a correspondent word in Latin, that will fully 
convey the sense of the Hebrew." 

Now we do not mean to call the fact here stated in ques- 
tion ; viz. that the Latin language does not, and in some cases 
cannot, express all the meaning of the Hebrew. But the im- 
plication which Mr. Roy must necessarily intend to make by 
this statement, in the connexion in which it stands, is, that 
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what the Latin language cannot do, the English can ; i.e. 
what the writers of Hebrew-Latin dictionaries have not done 
and could not do, he has done in his Hebrew-English diction- 
ary. But, even conceding that he has done his work well, it 
would not establish the implication which he intended to 
make. There are some points, in respect to which the 
English tongue certainly approaches nearer to the Hebrew than 
the Latin. On the other hand, there are other things in 
which the Latin idiom can express the peculiar power of the 
Hebrew more briefly and energetically than the English. 
There are others still, which neither Latin nor English can 
express; and all that remains for the translator is, periphrasis, 
or approximation to an expression of the meaning of the origi- 
nal by circumlocutory explanation. Every Hebrew student 
must surely know all this. It is a matter which falls within 
his daily experience and observation. Yet Mr. Roy's state- 
ment would imply, that what the Latin canriot do, the English 
can ; and that, in his Lexicon, no failures to express fully and 
exaedy the original Hebrew are to be met with. 

The author, a little farther on, expresses his hope of a 
favorable reception of his work on the part of the public, on 
the ground, that " it is the first and only original English and 
Hebrew lexicon ever published in the United States." We 
had supposed, however, that the Lexicon of Mr. Gibbs, not to 
mention others, although professing to be compiled from the 
works of Gesenius, still contained as much fruit of his own 
proper study and investigation as most works of the like kind 
are wont to do at the present day, certainly very much more 
than Mr. Roy's. But the modesty of the author prevented 
him from stating all which he had done. Mr. Roy does not 
seem to be under any bondage from such ties as those of 
authors like Mr. Gibbs ; 

Our author next proceeds to state sixteen grounds on which 
his Lexicon deserves the preference above all others which have 
been published. We shall follow him, step by step, in regard 
to his principal grounds, and subject them to examination. 
Our readers, however, must not be alarmed at such a promise 
on our part. We engage to be as brief as any justice to the 
subject will permit, and on most of the heads to occupy but 
very little of the reader's time. We commence with Mr. 
Roy's leading particular: 

( 1 ) "It is more correct and complete in its definitions, and 
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contains several thousand more words, than Hebrew lexicons 
in general." — p. vi. 

As these are fundamental qualities of a good lexicon, we 
shall find indulgence here, we hope, to be somewhat particular 
in our examination. 

It will be seen, at once, however, by every reader who 
understands the nature of this subject, that we can do nothing 
more, in a review like the present, than to select a few speci- 
mens, and then leave him to judge by analogy. 

We begin then with the first verbal root which occurs, viz. 
Tax. In Kal this has two meanings, to lose one's self, or to be- 
come lost, with particular reference to losing one's self by wan- 
dering out of the right path, or in a desert place, etc. As con- 
nected with this a secondary and more frequent sense is, to 
perish, pereo, intereo. A third meaning, somewhat less cer- 
tain, is, to become unhappy or wretched ; and this must be 
considered rather as a tropical than a literal sense of the word. 

These several meanings exhaust the senses of the word in 
its first conjugation. Some slight variations these receive, 
from the objects with which the verb stands connected in dif- 
ferent passages. 

The first of these senses, however, our authtir does not 
give, unless he means that the reader shall suppose it to be 
implied in No. 2, went astray, departed from God. Now, as 
we read this "definition," (to use Mr. Roy's phrase,) we can 
receive no other impression from it, than that "i?*? means, to go 
astray from God, to depart from God. But the word is appli- 
ed in the Scriptures, to sheep wandering away from their pasture 
or owner, Ps. cxix. 176, Jer. 1. 6, Ezek. xxxiv. 4, 16. Are 
we then to suppose that the sheep have departed from God .'' 
Or are we, as Gesenius has done, to understand that wander 
is generic in its meaning, and may be taken in a literal or a 
tropical sense, as the exigency of the case may demand ? 

The secondary meaning, to perish, our author places first, 
thus showing that he does not understand how to distinguish 
the natural order of meanings according to their obvious philo" 
logical sequency. 

But we have a third meaning, as given by Mr. Roy ; viz. to 
become vain, empty, desolate, destitute. Now it is possible, 
we admit, to make out of the meaning perish, something kin- 
dred to becoming desolate or destitute ; but in what tolerable 

VOL. XLVI. — NO. 99. 63 
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way we can make out the meaning of becoming vain or empty 
for n5X, it would, as we believe, be somewhat diflScult to 
show. 

Thus is the verb 15X despatched, excepting with some 
account of a few of its formative suffixes ; of which notice will 
be taken under another head. The meanings thus given by 
Mr. Roy are followed by a reference to some eleven passages 
of Scripture, in which Kal, Piel, and Hiphil, are all inter- 
mingled without any distinction ; although the Piel of this verb 
has a causative sense, viz. to cause to wander, to cause to per- 
ish ; and Hiphil has an active transitive sense, (for Kal has 
only an intransitive one,) viz. he destroyed, etc. All this, too, 
when the author tells us, in No. 11. of his Preface, that he 
"has taken particular care to distinguish the active, passive, 
and causative sense of verbs, and the distinctions necessary to 
be observed in their conjugations." But here we see them all 
intermingled, as examples of the sense which he has assigned 
to the verb in Kal, without any notice at all to the learner, that 
any distinction is to be made between them. 

Nor is this all. He presents us with three classes of mean- 
ings to the verb. According to his own showing, however, he 
should have made at least four, or perhaps five ; for hisi' defini- 
tions " are so loose, that we confess ourselves to be at a loss how 
we should classify them. His texts to support or exemplify 
these meanings, are, on the other hand, all commingled, so that 
no one can even guess which meaning is designed to be confirm- 
ed by any particular text, until he opens his Bible and hunts it 
out, and then judges for himself in the best manner he may 
be able. A more chaotic mass, therefore, cannot be even 
imagined, than we have here. Kal, Piel, and Hiphil, all 
ranged under the Kal meanings ; all the different meanings 
professedly exemplified by a mass of texts thrown together 
promiscuously vvithout the least distinction ; and the poor 
learner left, like a real 15X, to wend his way through a thicket 
from which all sun-light is excluded, not only without a path, 
but without a star or a compass to guide him. 

Nor is this all. The author tells us in his Preface, that 
" the various passages are referred to, where each word 
occurs in the Bible. This will, therefore, serve as a Con- 
cordance, and save considerable expense." 

The argumentum ad erumenam is sometimes a weighty 
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argument, with a part of our community. The author has 
here made his appeal to it. Let us see with what reason. 

The word 13»<) (with pause-accent) n3K, and, with i pre- 
fixed, ■'S?], (which Mr. Roy has not put down in his lexicon,) 
occurs, according to Bilxtorf's Hebrew Concordance, thirty- 
two times in the Hebrew Scriptures, in the third person sin- 
gular, Preeter of Kal. Mr. Roy has given us seven refer- 
ences in Kal for this word. These compreliend not only the 
Praeter, but the Future, the Infinitive, and the Participle. If 
we go now to Buxtorf for all these forms, we find some hun- 
dreds of instances of this nature. But as Mr. Roy will doubt- 
less say, that he has elsewhere given the derived forms of Kal, 
we will limit ourselves here to the third person Praeter. Out 
of his seven references in Kal, the three first are palpable 
errors ; viz. Num. xvii. 12, Ps. ix. 67 (the whole Psalm has 
twentyone verses), Deut. xxxii. 28. Of the remaining 
four, two (Job iii. 3, xx. 7) are of the future tense, one is in 
the Infinitive mode, and the other a Participle. So then, out 
of thirty-two cases in which the word 13!J occurs in the third 
person Praeter Kal, in the Hebrew Scriptures, we have not 
one single exemplification or proof in Mr. Roy's work. The 
learner might conclude, therefore, that Mr. Roy has got up a 
mere imaginary Kal Praeter form, and that the good book 
does not at all exhibit it. 

Add to all this, that the references in question are designed 
as a proof that the author has rightly assigned the various 
meanings of the word, — and the reader has the case fairly 
before him. A more complete exhibition of want of discrimi- 
nation, carelessness, and unpardonable negligence, we may 
challenge the whole circle of lexicography to produce. And 
yet this is the book, which has the only claim to perfect and 
complete " definitions " of words, and which, as the reader 
is solemnly assured, is to supersede all necessity of a Hebrew 
Concordance. 

We can assure the reader, that this is a fair sample of the 
work, so far as verbs are concerned. We took 13x because 
it is the first actual verbal root that occurs in a Hebrew dic- 
tionary, and because we wished it to be apparent, that we 
did not busy ourselves in searching eagerly after the author's 
errors or failures. If any one, however, is dissatisfied with 
the exhibition of a single case, we can only ask him to open 
Mr. Roy's book, and search for himself. We gay to him, 
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after an extensive examination, that there is scarcely a verb in 
the Hebrew language, vphich is an important or a difficult one, 
with regard to which Mr. Roy has not committed more or 
less of the same errors. Nothing distinctive can possibly be 
learned from him. All the meanings are put down in a suc- 
cession, which appears to be more the result of accident than 
any thing else. Where there is any appearance of order, it is 
evidently the mere result of having copied some other lexicon. 
A philosophical and orderly deduction and sequency, with 
respect to the meaning of words, we are quite sure is an affair 
to which Mr. Roy's mind is an utter stranger. 

But our readers, such of them as have any knowledge of 
Hebrew, need not take our word for this. Let them look 
into the lexicon itself. For example ; under '73X he ranges 
eleven classes of significations. Among these he gives us 
" tore in pieces, cut off, reduced, defrauded, sustained, sup- 
ported, set, placed, raised up, as a gallery or upper story;" 
all of which meanings have other appropriate words in the 
Hebrew, and therefore they need not be forced upon Sdx. 
As to some of these significations, however, they are as foreign 
to this word as they are to X^|. What could have induced 
our lexicographer to guess that ^3*$ means set, placed, raised 
up like a gallery ? Having a kind of birthright to guess, we 
venture ourselves upon the exercise of our notorious faculty, 
and guess that ''jx comes about as near to designating these 
meanings, as it does to meaning bless, or read, or travel. 

We have been through with all the references here, as ex- 
emplifications of the meanings assigned by our lexicographer 
to this Hebrew word. They are thirteen in number. But 
by several of these, as usual, we are "sent to April," as our 
learned cousins often say. In Gen. v. 8, Ex. xxii. 6, Job 
XX. 6, Ezek. li. 28 (Ezekiel has forty-eight chapters only), 
we can find no traces of Sox. Of the remaining nine cases, 
two are in Pual and one in Hiphil, and therefore inapposite. 
But admitting that they are all rightly placed here, we find in 
them but three out of the eleven significations assigned to the 
word ; viz. to eat as food ; to devour, i. e. eating in a figurative 
sense, i. e. destroying, found in Ex. iii. 2, Is. i. 20 ; and to 
detract from or diminish, i. e. eat away, in the SnaS Iryofiivov 
(in this sense) of Ezek. xlii. 5. There our English transla- 
tors have indeed rendered the Hebrew thus ; " Now the 
upper chambers were shorter, for the galleries were higher than 
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these"; whereas the meaning plainly is: " Now the upper 
chambers were shorter, because the beams (columns) de- 
tracted from them ; " a sense of the word Sds nowhere else 
found in the Bible, but not an improbable sense, compared 
with eating away, etc. However, it is plain enough that our 
lexicographer drew here from our English version, and thence 
made out his No. 11, set, placed, elevated, raised up, as a 
gallery or upper story ; (are set and placed of the same mean- 
ing as elevated and raised up 9) This comes well nigh to a de- 
ducere aliquid ex aliquo. It is, at least, a very easy and a 
very notable way of making lexicons. 

But bow is the poor tyro, who is endeavouring with totter- 
ing steps to make his way in Hebrew, to know that Mr. Roy has 
at all exemplified his meanings of set, placed, raised up, ele- 
vated ? There is not the least order, in his references to the 
Scriptures. For example, the meaning of '73« which the au- 
thor has numbered eleven, in the exemplifications, follows 
next after his references to confirm the signification, No. 1. 
First, he makes four references, all of which relate to eating 
in the common sense of this word (No. I) ; then the fifth 
reference is to Ezek. xlii. 5, where signification eleventh is 
supposed to be exemplified. What is this but to mock the 
hopes of the poor tyro, who expects of course to find No. 2 
{he tore in pieces), exemplified next after No. 1 .' 

Yet this is not all. Under the root he has given us only 
Kal significations ; yet in the exemplifications we find Kal, 
Miphal, Piel, Pual, and Hiphil, all commingled, without any 
order and without any distinction as to the sense. Hiphil, to 
supply with food, is sufficiently diverse from Kal to demand 
notice ; still it has none. And if the wondering tyro turns 
on and seeks for an explanation of it under ''Oxn, where 
he might surely expect to find it, after the declarations in 
the Preface to which we have already adverted, he will seek 
in vain. 

The same is the case with JViphal 0^^^), with Piel (^S^), 
with Pual (''3^), not one of which will the learner find in a 
place of its own, nor any distinction of their significations from 
those in Kal. 

All this, too, after solemnly assuring us in the Preface, that 
"the meaning of each word is given us, as it occurs in every 
part of the Bible," and that this Lexicon will "serve as a 
Concordance." 
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If the reader wants more, let him, qui possU rectum dtg-- 
noscere curvo, examine ii"K, with ten classes of meanings, and 
three references in^aZ to establish them; with all the con- 
jugations mixed together as to meaning under the form Kal, 
and in the references entirely undistinguished as to *ny classifi- 
cation conformable to the meaning ; and then read the spec- 
ulations which make up the rest of the article. Let him 
examine X3 , which Mr. Roy makes a root, as well as Ri3 ; 
then turn on to lE^x, i\'\2, or any other important verb in the 
whole extent of the Hebrew language. In all, we can assure 
him, he will find more or less of the like palpable errors and 
egregious omissions. The tout ensemble of the work is a 
real Tin, i. e. without form ; it is in an almost equal degree 
a veritable «rl3, void ; and at all events, Dfni? 'j? hji ii?ti, 
darkness is on the face of the deep. In one respect, how- 
ever, the original chaos differed widely from Mr. Roy's book; 
it contained the material out of which a beautiful new world 
could be constructed ; Mr. Roy's chaos scarcely exhibits the 
ruins of an old one. 

Upon one thing more we must bestow our attention, before 
we quit the subject of the verbs. Mr. Roy has told us, in 
No. 11. of his Preface, that ' ' particular care has been taken 
to direct the attention to the active, passive, and catisative 
sense of verbs, and the distinctions necessary to be observed 
in their conjugations." These, he adds, " have in some de- 
gree, been disregarded by translators," and " many important 
mistakes have been made in translating passages by the over- 
sight of them." What his view of this subject is, he tells 
us by exemplifying it. Kal is simply active; J^iphal, pas- 
sive; Piel, intensitive, e. g. Sjt?, ^e diligently wrought; Pual, 
the passive of this; Hiphil, causative; (what Jfophal is, he 
does not tell us;) Hithpael, reflexive. He then refers us to 
X3 V and ni^n'. , as exemplifications of what he has achieved in 
amending the common errors. 

We have turned, according to his direction, to these words, 
expecting some new light upon them. When we had searched 
out ^«3'^ we found the following rare discovery; " He, or it 
shall be caused to be introduced, presented, brought in." The 
exemplification is to be found in Lev. vi. 30, "Every sin- 
offering which shall be caused to be introduced into the taber- 
nacle, etc."; for which our common version has modestly 
said, is brought, etc. In the name now of coiUitioa sense, 
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what is added to this by traiislating, shall be caused to be in- 
troduced 9 

But let us look at n'i»n; . We find it ranged under nin'. , 
(contrary to what we should expect, from what is said in the 
Preface,) and this is translated ; He shall cattse to praise. 
This is soiiiewhat of a discovery, as we may easily see by 
asking, What then is the Hebrew simple active form, meaning 
he shhll praise ? for the Hebrews must, it would seem, have 
had something besides causative forms of this verb. Yet 
there is nothing, if Mr. Roy is in the right. la Kal, rTi% 
means to cast, jacere. The only example of Kal in the 
Scriptures, is in Jer. 1. 14 ; but this is a clear one. In Piel 
the verb in like manner means, projedt, he threw. In Hiphil 
do we find the first evidences of such a meaning as praise; 
which meaning is also designated, without any sensible varia- 
tion, by the forms in Hithpael. Butj according to Mr. Roy, 
we have no simple active sense of the, verb in question, no 
form of the verb which designates the meaning to praise ; and 
according to him, also, Hithpael must of course mean, he 
praised himself. So then, in 2 Chron. xxx. 22, (which de- 
scribes the joyful sacrifices and thanksgiving of the Hebrews 
in the days of Hezekiah,) where the writer says n<n'S Dnipp 
(they praised Jehovah), we must translate this, as it seems, 
in the following manner; they praised themselves instead of 
Jehovah ; or, at any rate, they praised themselves to Jehovah, 
which would not much mend the matter. 

Such are the absurd consequences of an adherence to conju- 
gation^ like that which Mr. Roy proposes. He does not in- 
deed seem to know any thing which is accurate, respecting 
the true use of conjugations or voices in the Oriental languages. 
If he did, he could never advance such school-boy emenda- 
tions as those proposed above ; much less propose ihem as 
important corrections of the errors of those who have pre- 
ceded him, and as important in order to establish the right 
meaning of the Scriptures. 

Who, that knows any thing of the Arabic, Syriac, or Chal- 
dee languages, does not know, that not unfrequently particular 
forms of words belonging to one conjugation or species, des- 
ignate the meanings of other conjugations ? This always takes 
place as a matter of course, when a particular conjugation 
(from any cause) has become obsolete, and the meaning it 
would naturally convey must be expressed. Another conju- 
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gation is then employed ; and the context is the reader's 
guide in assigning the sense to a particular word, whatever 
may be its form. So in Greek; the first Aorist passive has 
often an active, often a middle sense ; and the like is true of 
some other tenses. The middle voice has often an active 
sense, and sometimes a passive one. Indeed, the present, 
imperfect, perfect, and pluperfect, in the passive and middle 
voices, are identical as to form. Yet this occasions little or 
no confusion to the reader. And the same is the case with 
the use of all the various forms of the preterites, which are 
often commuted for each other, specially in the active voice; 
and so of the futures in other voices. But Mr. Roy does 
not seem even to imagine, that there can be any such com- 
mutations in the Hebrew language. Piel must ever be, to 
do a thing diligently ; Hiphil, to cause another to do it; and 
Hithpael must be reflexive. And what is rather trying to our 
patience is, that all this is advanced with so grave an air, and 
accompanied, as it would seem, by such claims to the honour 
of having made an important discovery in Hebrew grammar 
and exegesis, which will correct a multitude of errors com- 
mitted by his predecessors, — errors which are of no small 
importance. 

We must delay, therefore, a few moments, and dwell a 
little upon this head, because of the assuming air of Mr. Roy 
in respect to this matter. What we intend to do, is merely 
to produce a few examples of Hebrew verbs, which will 
show the reader how utterly unfounded, and savouring of real 
ignorance respecting the nature of Hebrew conjugations, are 
the pretensions of Mr. Roy. 

According to him, J^iphal is simply the passive of Kal. 
Yet every well-grounded Hebrew sclwlar knows, that JSTiphal 
is the passive not of Kal, but of Pi'el, or of Hiphil, or of 
both, when- Kal has an intransitive meaning, and these other 
conjugations a transitive one. Thus n?!, to be heavy, weighty,, 
great, copious ; but the Piel and Hiphil forms mean to honor, 
and Jfiphal therefore means he was honored; or else this 
conjugation takes a reflexive sense, (one which is very com- 
mon to J\riphal,) and means he honored himself. It were 
easy to give the exemplifications, but our limits forbid us, and 
also the nature of our publication, from making out mere 
lexicographal articles. We must therefore simply refer the 
reader to the proofs or exemplifications adduced in the case 
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before us, in Gesenius's Hebrew Lexicon; and if he distrusts 
this, he can look the cases out iq his Hebrew Bible, and thus 
judge for himself. 

Take other examples in order to judge of this alleged, 
exclusively passive^ signification of J^iphaL In Kal, nSn 
means to be sick; in JYiphal, n'jOA has just the same sense. 
In Kal, Wii means to draw near; in JViphal, KfJi has the 
same meaning. In Kal, '^(jT}, among other meanings, has 
that of abiit, decessit, went off, departed; in JViphal , i7T\3 
has the same meaning, Ps. cix. 23. In Hiphil and Fiel of 
"^n;, the meaning is, to hope, wait for, expect; in Jfiphal it 
is the same. In JViphal we have N3.3, he prophesied; and so 
exclusive is this JViphal form, that Kal is not at all employed 
in such a sense. Hithpa'el again has the same meaning here 
as JViphal, i. e. he prophesied or predicted. What, in the 
name of all reason, would result from Mr. Roy's great dis- 
covery, in this case .' JViphal according to this must mean, 
he or it was prophesied ; but, inasmuch as the verb has a 
proper person for its subject, the meaning must therefore be, 
he was prophesied, etc. In Hithpa'el the meaning according 
to Mr. Roy must of course be, he prophesied himself. 

By the same rule ovhi must mean he was fought ; and yet 
the Kal form of this verb commonly means <o eat, very rarely 
to fight, jyiphal is almost always used in the latter active 
sense; and never, we believe, does it in a single instance des- 
ignate a passive sense. But Mr. Roy has put down all the 
senses of this verb together, in all its forms, under the root 
DnS, and has npt even referred to JViphal for an exemplifica- 
tion of the sense to fight. On looking out the word 00*?^, 
however, in the dictionary of Mr. Roy, the student will there 
find, that he has translated it, he fought; but without a word 
of remark, either there or elsewhere, as to the peculiar usage 
of the verb. But what now, according to his own showing, 
has become of his exclusive JViphal sense ? 

Take the verb i'l^'J, he sioore; it has no Kal, and its 
Hiphil is used in the causative sense. How are we to man- 
age, in this case, in the translation of the Hebrew ? Must 
we make the nonsense which would be made, by rendering 
this verb he leas sworn ? And thus might we ^o on and put 
unnumbered questions, selected from the wide extent of He- 
brew verbs. 

At this time of day, no one pretending to a knowledge of 
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the Hebrew should be ignorant of the fact, that Jfiphal is 
not only a passive of Kal., but sometimes of Piel and Hiphil. 
It has often a reflexive meaning ; often a reciprocal one ; 
sometimes it has a meaning like the middle voice in Greek, 
and designates the doing of an action for one's self ; often it 
has a simple neuter or intransitive meaning ; and sometimes it 
denotes the must, could, should, etc., of our English tongue. 
Yet Mr. Roy confounds all these together, just as he does 
his references in the Concordance-pan of his lexicon. He 
has doubtless an adequate reason for so doing ; but we do not 
choose to name it. 

A word or two on some of the other conjugations. Piel, 
according to him, means to do a thing diligently. Yet its 
predominant sense in Hebrew is causative; e. g. itTXi to 
learn, Piel i^'', to came to learn, i. e. to teach, but accord- 
ing to Mr. Roy it must be to learn diligently. Not unfre- 
quently this conjugation has a privative sense; e. g. xan, to 
sin, in Piel xan, to expiate, to make atonement for sin, and 
thus take it away; Sp.o, to stone any one, SpD, to gather out 
stones and remove them as from a field, Is. v. 2; but, according 
to Mr. Roy, diligently to stone any one, or diligently to throw 
stones into a field. Not unfrequently Piel has the same sense 
as Kal itself; e. g. in Kal, i3fj, to bury, Piel, the same. 
The diligent doing of a thing is merely one among the many 
senses of this conjugation, and by no means the leading one. 

In Hiphil, which Mr. Roy represents as exclusively cau- 
sative, he is quite as wide of the mark as in the other cases. 
Here we can merely say, that the predominant meaning is 
causative. Often it has an intransitive meaning; e. g. ^IT}, 
to be silent, in Hiphil, w^';ryi), the same; I?"?, to be white, in 
Hiphil the same. And thus of many other verbs. 

As to Hithpael, Mr. Roy has gone still further, if possible, 
from a correct representation of the case. He represents in 
his Preface, that this conjugation is a simple reflexive of Kal. 
Yet the very form of it (with a Daghesh forte in the middle 
radical) shows, that it is a passive or a reflexive of Piel, and 
not of Kal. But this is not all. Hithpael means, to exhibit 
one's self, to show off one's self, as doing, or, to devote one's 
self to doing, what the verb indicates. It sometimes desig- 
nates reciprocal action ; sometimes (like the middle voice in 
Greek) the doing of things for one's own advantage; and 
such is its active nature, not unfrequently, that it even admits 
of a passive form (Hothpael) which is derived from it. 
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We deem it superfluous to produce examples of all these 
meanings in Hithpael, as they must be known even to tyros in 
the Hebrew language. They cannot be reasonably ques- 
tioned. 

What perfect nonsense, then, would a multitude of pas- 
sages in Scripture make, if translated as Mr. Roy bids us to 
translate them ! The student who depends on the Lexicon 
before us, must be misled by it almost in every verse that he 
reads. 

We have thus, as. summarily as possible, disposed of the 
most important particulars in Mr. Roy's Preface. But we 
have yet touched only upon verbs. Nouns and particles must 
be glanced at, before we quit this part of our review. 

Mr. Roy professes to give "all the various forms of verbs 
and nouns ... at one view ... so that the student may de- 
cline the noun and conjugate the verb." Let us see, in re- 
spect to nouns at present, how this promise is performed. 

The noun p'n, decree, statute, custom, when in regimen and 
with a Maqqeph, is written with short o, pn ; with a suffix it 
receives a Daghesh, as I'pO , besides changing its vowel from 
a Hholem to a Qibbuts or short u ; and so, in all cases of the 
plural. Yet of all or any of these essential changes by de- 
clension and suffix, and construct state, in the form of the 
word, we have not a single intimation by Mr. Roy. Nay, 
the root itself or ground-form is written by him thus, pn , in- 
stead of on the true ground-form. 

We looked a long time in vain for the word n^^, field; 
but at length, when we had given over in despair, we acciden- 
tally discovered it thrown into a paragraph with the word 
Ti^, a verb ^yin doubled. We could not possibly expect 
to find such a form as T]'\w under a verb of this class, inas- 
much as these verbs give rise to no such forms. We sought, 
therefore, for the word, but yet in vain, under the root nnitf, 
to which it surely belongs as a derivate. Slill, no relics of 
this word could we find anywhere. Finally, we discovered 
nw, her field. This, and the n^Kr thrust in at the close of 
the article on ^^B', are the only notices of the word in our 
Lexicon. Yet the word occurs at least three hundred times 
in the Bible, and in all the different forms, singular and plural, 
with suffixes, in regimen, etc. But not one of these forms 
is presented to the student, although in the suffix state one 
vowel and one radical is dropped, and the word therefore 
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much transformed, besides that the vowels undergo an entire 
change in some of the suffix and regimen states ; (e. g. in 
regimen ni-^, plur. sufF. D.^l?', etc.) This is giving "an 
account of the various forms of nouns at one view, so that 
the student may decline them," with a witness. And this 
too is rendering a Hebrew Concordance superfluous, by a 
perfect Lexicon " which refers to each word where it occurs 
in the Bible " ! A word that occurs some three hundred 
times, stuck in under a root where no one who understands 
the Hebrew language would ever think of looking for it, and 
where one who did not understand it must blunder upon it by 
mere accident, if ever he^fojund it! And respecting all its 
forms, suffix states, plurals, changes of vowels, excepting the 
solitary nnt!', — ne unum verbum. Truly it needs some pa- 
tience to follow out and expose such empty pretences and 
intolerable mistakes as these ! 

The reader may open now where he pleases, in any part 
of the Lexicon, and he will find these or the like errors 
everywhere repeated. Open at 157, word, and we find it, 
not standing in a paragraph by itself, as it should be, but 
worked in with the verb "13^. When at last we have discov- 
ered it, it is no longer our old acquaintance ■'5'^, but our old 
friend with a new face, viz. ig^ as a noun. The construct 
and suffix forms, the plural forms, with all their mutations of 
vowels, we are left to guess out as we can. There is a dead 
silence as to any thing of this sort. But we are told, that one 
of the meanings of 15^ (Roy, 13^) is the Messiah ; and, as a 
common specimen of the etymology in this work, we are 
reminded, at the close, that 1^3 is derived from I5'i ! Under 
the verb here, he spake is put down as a common meaning 
of the Kal form ; one which it never has , the present partici- 
ple only excepted. But the student need not expect any 
information of such a nature from Mr. Roy. He will search 
in vain for it. Here, in this plain and palpable case, not a 
word is said. Mr. Roy goes on in the usual track, as 
to exemplification, just as if the Kal form bore the twelve 
classes of meaning which he assigns to the word. When he 
has passed through the Kal exemplification, he comes next to 
a new conjugation of this verb, at least new to us, and that is 
Paal. On looking at Proverbs xxv. 11, to which he refers, 
we conjecture that he might mean Paul, i. e. the passive 
participle. 
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But it is in vain for any one to attempt to look up and follow 
out all the errors of this lexicographer. Every page, and 
every paragraph on each page where there is any room for 
errors, exhibits them in overflowing abundance, — scatet er- 
roribus. We do not remember to have met in the whole 
range of our reading, with any thing like the book before us 
in this respect. 

Will our readers haive patience while we say one word 
more about this very simple and easy word i3'i ? We have 
seen above, that one meaning given to it is the Messiah. 
When we read this, we cast about us for some time, to dis- 
cover how this could be made out. Finally we concluded, 
that Mr. Roy had been reading some of the writers of ages 
gone by, on the text in Ps'. xxxiii. 6, "By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made." This we supposed he had, 
like them, compared with loyog in John i. 1 et seq., and so he 
gave the signification of Messiah to "i3'7 in that Psalm. Yet 
he does not refer to this Psalm ; and if he has read it, we 
should be pleased to know, how he understands the second 
oTixog in Ps. xxxiii. 6, which is evidently synonymous with, 
or exegetical of, the first ai/^o? already quoted, and which 
runs thus ; " And all the host of them by the breath of his 
mouth." We should wish to know, whether the Logos is 
indeed the breath of the mouth. 

But this mystery is further unveiled, and we hasten to gaze 
upon it. Mr. Roy has a separate head for nfnps^., standing 
out by itself in prominence. Here he tells us, that it is a 
proper name, distinguished by the dropping of the definite 
article. This last piece of intelligence is very extraordinary. 
We had ever supposed, and such has been our experience in 
reading the Hebrew, that we should always find the article 
omitted when the noun is in regimen^ for the simple reason 
that this state does itself mark definiteness and so supersedes 
the use of the article. It is the common law of the He- 
brew language ; and, as we believe, the universal law, the 
few cases of apparent departure from it being merely cases 
in which t! is employed as a pronoun, (as it often is,) and not 
as an article. Yet, as to the phrase before us, we are now 
told, that it is distinguished as a proper name, because the 
article is omitted! Just as if proper names, moreover, do 
not often take the article. But we have ceased to be sur- 
prised at any thing which this writer can say. He appears 
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to be ignorant of even the first principles of Hebrew Syn- 
tax. 

But what follows is equally wonderful. The 13? (Word) 
in this case, he says, " must be of the same nature and du- 
ration with Jehovah, as the noun is in the Genitive case and 
joined by Makkaph." What noun, we ask, is in the Genitive 
case ? Not 13^. surely, for this precedes the Genitive. But 
he goes on ; " Nouns which are related to each other are 
either in the Genitive case, or joined by a Makkaph; " i. e. 
in case a Jllaqqeph is put between them, they are related, 
but not in the Genitive. What then is inil ? Here is 
Genitive and Maqqeph both. And what does all this mean .'' 

The remainder of the article is as extraordinary in logic, 
as the part already exposed is in philology. "A son," says 
he, "is of the same nature [with his father], but not of the 
same duration ; but as the Word is pf the same nature with 
Jehovah, he must be of equal duration with him also, because 
the divine nature is eternal and unoriginated. " This, to us, 
is darkness visible and palpable. It puts completely at de- 
fiance what little powers of logic we possess ; and so we 
give it over to our readers. 

Enough of the grammatical and concordantial exhibitions 
of Mr. Roy. A few more specimens of the meaning as- 
signed to the nouns we must produce, or we should fail to 
do justice to our subject. 

The word \^^ (stone) he tells us, among other things, 
means member of a family, believer, Messiah. The word 
D"iN, which he writes Dix, (and which means man, or, when 
used as a proper name, Mam), he tells us, means an earthly 
man (who are the men that are not earthly?), or, what seems 
to be altogether equivalent in his view, a red or dark brown 
man. What is the proof of this .' It is, that Josephus 
affirms, that Adam was created from red earth. Our Abori- 
genes, then, in this country, would seem to be the true and 
only descendants of this red man; at least, they only bear 
the true image of the original prototype. For ourselves, we 
have been accustomed to suppose, that, inasmuch as man is 
repeatedly said to have been formed in the image of God, or 
in his likeness, and since Di (from nni) means likeness or 
similitude, and x prosthetic is often employed in Hebrew as a 
prefix formative, — Dnx comes from Di (likeness) ; if indeed 
it be a derivate at all, which is somewhat questionable. 
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We open our Lexicon next at |3ix, wheel. Here we are 
told, that the word means, '^^figuratively, the apoitles of our 
blessed Saviour, Ezek. i. 15, 16. Christ is the chariot of his 
salvation, his ministers are his wheels, who carry him round 
the circle of the world." Mr. Roy tells us in his Preface, 
that " the spiritual meaning, has, in some lexicons, to a great 
degree been neglected." Here then this great defect is, in 
one instance at least, remedied, and we obtain the full rneas- 
i re of spiritual meaning, pressed down and running over. 

A little further on we are told, among other things, that 
I?'!* (man) means noble, great, a believer. Under the word 
D'il''.^? we have, as might be expected, some rare information. 
"It is compounded," our lexicographer says, " of ''X al- 
mighty, omniscient, omnipresent, pure and perfect being, [are 
all these words then to be taken as synonymous .''] and nfn , 
the self-existent, unoriginated, independent, and eternal Jeho- 
vah.^' Now as to Sx, we are aware, that it means strong, 
powerful ; but as to nfri , we know of no other meaning for this 
Hebrew word except calamity, misfortune, Is. xlvii. 11, Ezek. 
vii. 26. Yet this is not. all which is new, respecting this 
word. We are told, also, that ^^ Jehovah pt^;] was the 
name by which Deity was known before creation, and Elohim 
that by which he was designated after it." It seems, then, 
that Hebrew was spoken before the creation ; if so, Mr. Roy 
will probably tell us, in the next edition of his work, who it 
was that spoke it. 

Under "^, a lion, we are told, that one meaning is the devil. 
We have read, in respect to this malignant being, that " he 
goes about like a roaring lion ; " but we had never before 
learned that he was actually called a lion. 

Under the word ja , son, we are told, among other* things, 
that it means a disciple, a follower, a scholar, a believer, a 
splinter of a rock, a dart. As to this last meaning, we sup- 
pose that Mr. Roy had somewhere met with nr;jp7|%, the son 
of a bow, (Job xli. 20,) a poetical expression for an arrow ; 
which, by the way, Mr. Roy converts into a dart. So then 
[3. means a dart. This is exactly as if we were to say, 
a son of Erin means a Hibernian, therefore one meaning of 
the English word son, is — an Irishman. 

Again; a*?.?, (which our author writes 3S|, the proper 
name of Joshua's distinguished companion,) means not only a 
dog, but a great many other bad things, and among the rest, 
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the Devil. This latter personage seems to have been rather 
too busy around Mr. Roy, or at any rate to have made him- 
self too notorious in his Lexicon. But what would the dis- 
tinguished and noble Caleb, the companion of Joshua, say, 
should he be informed that his name meant devil ? 

Under the verb 3^3, we find thrust in the word Q'3'l?, 
Cherubim. Our expectations were of course raised, when 
we approached a word that has given endless trouble to spec- 
ulators in language, and spiritualizing (so called) interpreters. 
Nor have we been in any measure disappointed. First, the 
etymology ; and here we are told, that the l in the word is a 
radical letter, and the 3 a prefix. The word, it seems, 
comes, according to Mr. Roy, from 3^1, which, as he affirms, 
means to contend ; intercede., supplicate ; to become great, 
head, chief ; to be an archer ; to multiply, become fruitful, 
prosperous. After such an exhibition of the power of ^'t , 
we could hardly wonder that Cherubim might be reputed the 
offspring of it. Thus deduced, Mr. Roy says that it means, 
(1) Angels. (2) Apostles and genuine ministers ' of the 
Gospel ; and this, " because they are the epistle known and 
read of all men." There is one thing, however, Mr. Roy has 
not told us, and which we trust he will add in his second edition ; 
this is, that in Ezekiel i. the Cherubim have each four faces ; 
in Rev. iv. 7, they are presented with only one face each. 
Now in case they designate a real order of actual beings, what 
must we say ? Had their natures so changed, as to throw off 
three fourths of their former physiognomy between the time 
of Ezekiel and John .'' We mean by this question, merely 
to expose the absurdity of representing them as an order of 
real angels. What shall we, on such ground, make out of 
David's declaration in Ps. xviii., " He rode upon a cherub " ? 

Under n'jflp, we have some grammatical logic, which 
claims a passing notice. After giving the signification of 
preacher in English, Greek, and German, Mr. Roy tells us, 
that "the noun is of the feminine gender, to show that the 
church is to travail in birth continually for poor perishing sin- 
ners." But here, as he is quite beyond our depth, we can 
only give him over again to the reader. 

We have had the curiosity to look at the word ''XidV , the 
name of an unknown king mentioned in Prov. xxxi. 4. This 
name, (which as in'' often stands in poetry for the simple i , 
probably signifies of God, or by God, i. e. created by him,) 
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Mr. Roy has translated, tax^ht of God, or a disciple of God. 
But as inamediateiy after this name in Prov. xxxi. 1, the words 
K'^D i|^^5. occur, disregarding the accent Atimaxh on "pR. , 
which here equals our semicolon as a pause, Mr. Roy joins 
the two words together just as if- they belonged to a con- 
struct state, and translates thus ; Lemml, king ofMassa. But 
where is this place, or country, which had so famous a king ? 
Mr. Roy tells us ; " Massa is the name of a country situated 
on the borders of Egypt, and extending from Havilah to 
Shur, toward Assyria, Gen. xxv. 14, xvi. 18." We have 
examined the references, and for the first we find Massa to 
be the name of one of the sons of Ishmael. The second 
exists not, as Gen. xvi. has only sixteen verses. But on 
turning to Gen. xxv. 18, we found there n Havilah and a Shur 
mentioned, as border-towns of the country inhabited by the 
descendants of Ishmael. The former probably lay near the 
Persian Gulf, and the latter not far from the jwesent Suez, at 
the head of the Red Sea. But as to Massa, a country, we 
can find no trace of such a thing. All that we have been able 
to discover is, that there was a riper in Libya Interior, which 
bore the name of Massa. We must conclude, then, that the 
Lemuel in question was the king of a river. 

So much for our author's knowledge of geography. But 
this is not all. We hswe some rare specimens of the like na- 
ture in othCT parts of his book. Thus, under nng, the E'tf 
phrates, we are told, that this river "takes its rise in the 
mountains of Armenia to the south of Babylon, joins with the 
Tigris, and empties itself into the Persian Gulph." We have 
copied Mr. Roy punctatim as well as literatim. The moun- 
tains of Armenia then are south of Babylon ! Of course, as 
Babylon was on the Euphrates, this river must have first 
taken a long sweep northward, and then have turned south 
again, for the accommodation of the inhabitants of that &mous 
city. 

He gives us other information of various kinds, which is of 
much the same impOTtance and accuracy as all this. . Under 
the word SSH , Abel, i. e. vanity, he tells us, the early death of 
Abel was " a fit emblem of the Mfessiah, who was cut off 
from the land of the livit^ in the vigor and bloom of life, and 
this by his own brethren.*' He then adds ; "It is remarka- 
ble, that the same punishment which was inflicted on Cain, 
was also inflicted on bis [Christ's] murderers." That is, as 
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we suppose, Cain was banished from his native place, and the 
murderers of the Saviour also suffered exUe. But then, there 
is a small parachronism in the case. The crucifixion is com- 
monly thought to have been in A. D. 32 or 33 ; the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jews, as late 
as A. D. 70, Were the great body of the murderers of the 
Saviour alive' at this time, so as to go into exile ? And was 
exile the only punishment inflicted, in case they were alive at 
that period ? 

Moses directs, that the paschal lamb should be killed 
D:3^^n pa, hehoeen the two evenings, Ex. xii. 6. Mr. Roy 
tells us, that the first of these " began immediately after twelve 
o'clock, ... the second after the sun bad set." According to 
him, therefore, " the paschal lamb was killed at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, precisely the hour when Christ, our pass- 
over, was sacrificed for us." All this is told with an air of 
certainty, as though it were a matter of plain and undoubted 
fact. Yet it seems to be almost if not quite certain, that 
between the evenings does not mean three o'clock in the after- 
noon. In Ex. xxix. 39, 41, and Num. xxviii. 4, the even- 
ing sacrifice of the Hebrews is directed to be offered between 
the evenings ; which is the same expression, that is employed 
in relation to the time when the paschal lamb was to be killed. 
If any doubt could arise whether the evening saci'ifice was offer- 
ed at three o'clock in the afternoon, that doubt would seem to be 
removed by Deut. xvi. 6, where it is said, " Thou shalt sac- 
rifice the passover at even, at the going down of the sun, at 
the season that thou earnest forth out of Egypt." These 
passages taken together, and the nature of the case as to the 
evening sacrifice being considered, we do not think there is 
any room for doubt, that between the two evenings means, be- 
tween the going down of the sun arid its becoming dark. 
This was the time when the passover was kiUed, after which 
it was eaten as soon as it could be properly prepared. No- 
thing can be more certain than that it was killed and eaten on 
the same night ; viz. the night which according to our mode of 
reckoning preceded what we should call the fourteenth day of the 
Jewish first month, but which, according to the Jewish man- 
ner of reckoning, constituted the beginning of that fourteenth 
day. Now this could not be, in case it was killed at three 
o'clock in the afternoon ; we mean it could not be, and yet 
other things be as Moses has represented them. 
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If Mr. Roy means by the " hour when Christ was sacri- 
ficed for us," the exact time of his death merely, then three 
o'clock is the right time ; but if sacrificed means the crucifix- 
ion, or what the Jews did on their part to take away the Sav- 
iour's life, then this continued from nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing to three in the afternoon. But we suppose Mr. Roy, in 
his eagerness to find out " spiritualizing " coincidences, did 
not stop to make any such calculations as we have undertaken 
to make in the preceding paragraph. 

These are only a sample of what is to be found in Mr» 
Roy's Lexicon, which, he says, is "more correct and com- 
plete in its definitions " than our other Hebrew dictionaries. 

We must spend a few moments on the Particles, those 
"joints and bands of discourse," as they have been very ap- 
propriately named. 

Recent fexicographers, such as Winer and Gesenius for the 
Hebrew, and Passow for the Greek, have thought it impor- 
tant to expend some of their best efforts on the little words in 
question. This they have done to great purpose, and have 
thus given to their respective Lexicons, in regard to these 
words, a great and very decided preference over all the older 
works of the like nature. But in Mr. Roy's work we look 
in vain for any effort of this sort ; yea, in vain for even the 
ordinary measure of a tyro's knowledge on this important sub- 
ject. We will establish by proof palpable, what we have thus 
ventured to assert. 

Under the head of the letter d , as a letter of the alphabet, 
we are told, that it is a preposition, and means by, at, near, 
against, for, on account of, between, before, after, besides, to- 
ward, etc. What then is thee^c. meaning ; or how many senses 
does it embrace ? One is left of course to conjecture ; and the 
tyro who uses Mr. Roy's Lexicon, may as well guess one thing 
as another. At all events, he can guess as well as Mr. Roy has. 
The alphabetic letter a is a preposition ; and then it means 
against or for, before or after, toward or from. What a con- 
venient word the Hebrews must have had in this simple alphas 
betic letter, which thus gives all possible, even directly con- 
trary, meaning?, and therefore never could be employed amiss ! 

Now, as we have learned Hebrew, n, as a preposition, is 
neither more nor less than an abridged form of p. , the final { 
of the original particle being often dropped or assimilated, in 
which cases it always has a compensation by a prolonged: 
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vowel under it, or by a Daghesh forte in the succeeding let- 
ter. To place this word, therefore, under the alphabetic 
letter n, and to make a preposition of it out of the alphabetic 
letter, is as good etymology and lexicography as it would be 
in English, if we were to say, under the letter J, at the head 
of that class of words which begin with this letter ; " J, a 
letter of the alphabet ; also the name of a bird that is frequent 
in our foriests ; also the name of a distinguished statesman 
during the American Revolution." Or, to proffer another 
example ; " T, a letter of the alphabet ; also the name of a 
fragrant plant from which a common drink is made for break- 
fast and supper." 

The particle S^ gives no such chance for etymology ; but 
here we have from and although among the meanings assigned 
to it. 

The like to this is exhibited throughout, under all those 
particles where there is any room for error. For example, 
under 3, the alphabetic letter, we have first a noun, "13, the 
hollow of the hand, then a particle of comparison, as, like; 
and are finally told, that " it forms the gerund when prefixed 
to verbs." This last piece of information is new to us. We 
had supposed that |, ^, "?, n, were all united with gerUndial 
forms or significations of a verb, and were not aware that a 
verb must take on a 3 in order to form the gerund. Not a 
word here, neither, to inform the student that 3, as a particle, 
is probably an abridgment of \S so. 

Thus, wherever we cast our eye, there is error upon error, 
omission upon omission, ignorance upon want of knowledge. 
What an ignis fatuus chance must the poor tyro have, who 
pursues Hebrew under such a guide ! 

We must spend a moment more upon some of the rare 
etymologies of this peculiar book. 

Under p3X, to struggle (but used only in jyiphal), we have 
an example ; •' Hence p3'!J, to cleave to, unite." Verbs then, 
with N for their first radical, give birth to verbs with "i for 
their first radical ; and this when the significations are entirely 
diverse ! 

The word nix , sign, token, is the original of nin , (Mr, Roy 
writes it nin , leaving out both Daghesh and JUappik,) which 
means, to be astonished, terrified, etc. Now it so happens, 
that there is no such Hebrew' verb, but only a Chaldee ^1!? 
(entirely diverse from the verb which he has designated), 
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which has such a sense. We suppose he would have written 
HIT), which means to mark, to make a sign, &c. ; but, inas- 
much as the two verbs stood side by side in the Lexicon, he 
has copied one part of the form of one, and another part of 
the form of another, and assigned a sense to the derivate 
verb, which makes it utterly incongruous with its supposed 
origin. Even if he had copied correctly, there is no proba- 
bility in the derivation which he would then have asserted. 

Job, 3i'X, is compelled to undergo some new sufferings in 
the hands of Mr. Roy. This word, he says, " is a contrac- 
tion of 3S<, [we suppose he means ax,] a father, and agr, an 
Arabian tribe of the race of Joktan ; or, it may mean the 
same as 3ix, apparition, skeleton, ghost." Now we had 
learned to translate 2ix, necromancer; we had never dreamed 
of having to do with skeletons or ghosts, when we met with 
it. But, to return to the patriarch, we think those who 
named him in early youth, must have had some fearful ap- 
prehensions of his future doom, to have called him ghost. — 
As to the father of the race of Joktan, the story stands well 
on a par with the ghost-story. 

From E^jx, to be wretched, miserable, Mr. Roy tells us, 
first, that xfe'J, to bear, lift up, etc., is derived ; i. e., a verb, 
with tJ', as a radical, gives. birth to a verb with iP. Yet more ; 
" hence riBfj, a woman, who introduced sin and death into the 
world by her disobedience." This, i. e., wretched, miserable, 
is rather an appropriate appellation, to be sure, in respect to 
such demeanor ; but the misfortune is, that we can find no 
Ti^i, as a noun, in the Hebrew language. 

The father of the faithful does not, as we should naturally 
suppose, escape the spiritualizing process of Mr. Roy. 
He says that DOl?!?) means, father of an innumerable multi- 
tude. If the reader should ask, how the word innumerable 
finds a place in the meaning of this name, Mr. Roy informs 
him, that " n, one of the radical letters of the word Jehovah, 
being added to his name, indicated the number to be in- 
definite." 

This, then, we suppose, is what he means, when he tells 
us in his Preface, that " where the signification is at all doubt- 
ful, reference is made to the Targums, Talmuds, etc." He 
has not, indeed, put down the reference for us in this case ; 
but, the very physiognomy of the progeny betrays its origin. 
It was ushered into the world, undoubtedly, from some of the 
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fetid lagoons of Rabbinism. We cannot believe that Mr. 
Roy has invention enough to excogitate such a matter. 

One of the most extraordinary etymologies, after all, that 
we have met with, is, that " X2i [we suppose he means N3j] 
to prophesy, comes from N3 to go." 

The alphabetic letter n, he says, means lo, behold, look ; 
(we had supposed this meaning belonged to nan.) But this 
is not all. This same letter is the definite article, a relative 
pronoun, an interrogative ; it forms the vocative case, besides 
forming several conjugations, persons, etc., of verbs. As to 
what vowels are under it, or what forms it assumes, in all this 
manifold process, we have not a hint to enlighten us. But 
this is nothing strange. 

We have a new improvement in the art of pronouncing 
Hebrew, proffered in Mr. Roy's account of the letter n. He 
says, " It must be sounded as if an obstruction was in the 
throat, and we wished to discharge it." Rather a nauseous 
letter, we must concede ! — But we are wandering away from 
our etymology. 

From K^'a, black or dark brown, (this is new to us, but he 
ablegates us to Tal. Sucha. and Bava Bathra, to prove it,) — 
from this said t^'S, a proper name, and used only as such, we 
have, as he says, the verb ^P\>,, to use harshly ; i. e. a word 
Ayin Vav, with a 3 for its first radical, gives birth to a verb 
Lamedh He, with a p for its first radical. 

Sed -^pudet has nugas ! ■ We are wearied with them, and 
we are in great danger of wearying out our readers. We 
assure them, that they may open any part of the Lexicon 
under review, which offers a chance for error, and they will 
be certain to find it. Open the book for one more example, 
at piLiX, which Mr. Roy writes pT}^, (with two wrong vowels, 
and one consonant left out,) and there may be seen a notable 
derivation ; " Probably from 3X, [we suppose he means 3X,] 
a father, and fiD, [P"'n] conception." He then goes on to 
give us an example of the spiritual s6nse, in which other 
lexicographers have so egregiously failed. " His rod pro- 
duced conception, it budded, blossomed, and brought forth 
fruit. The end or design of gospel-preaching, is, that minis- 
ters should bring forth fruit,' and that their fruit should re- 
main." Aaron's rod " produced conception ! " " The de- 
sign of gospel-preaching, is, that ministers should bring forth 
fruit ! " We had imagined, that ministers preached to others in 
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order that they also should bring forth fruit. But we stand 
corrected. We can only exclaim, Must not. the reader be 
singularly edified by such spiritual instruction ? 

But Mr. Roy must not claim the. merit of originality in 
many cases of this nature which he has exhibited. In fact, 
great as he may suppose his deserts to be, on the score of 
such interpretation, we can assure our readers, if they do not 
already know it, that some of the older writers have even 
surpassed him in this his favorite business. We recollect, 
among the reading of our by-gone days, to have met with an 
example of this nature, in respect to that very word Tnto, 
Jield, which Mr. Roy has treated with so little deference, as 
we have seen above. In the next edition of his book, by 
way of supplying the deficiencies of the present one with 
respect to this word, perhaps Mr. Roy may be disposed 
to avail himself of the profound remark of a predecessor, 
which we are going to mention. The remark is introduced 
immediately after a clause in Gen. xxix. 2 ; " And he [Jacob] 
looked, and behold, a well in afield." After repeating this, 
the commentator gravely and most profoundly subjoins ; " What 
a mercy that the field was not in the well ! " 

In connexion with remarks of such a nature as those in the 
paragraphs immediately preceding, we may as well say a 
few words on " the Talmud," which the author professes to 
have so familiarly consulted, and which, as he says, "is an 
excellent auxiliary to a critical understanding of the Holy 
Scriptures." To remedy the evils and defects resulting from 
the neglect of other lexicographers to consult this authority, 
and also to give more fully the spiritual meaning of many 
passages, seem to have been two very favorite objects of our 
lexicographer. 

After reading such remarks of his, as have just been quot- 
ed, we turned with eager expectation to the two controverted, 
and to some minds, very mysterious words, ninrj?, and ]^^f?, 
Behemoth and Leviathan. We expected to find him here 
sailing, as Jerome says of Origen's Commentary on Canti- 
cles, cum pleno velo. But to our disappointment he has not 
launched forth upon the great Rabbinic deep ; he only cruises 
in the bays and harbours. He tells us, that ninri?, jn Ps. 1. 
10, must mean cattle, because they are scattered on a thou- 
sand hills, which is well enough. But we wonder he did not 
consult his trusty friends the Rabbies here, for reasons which 
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we shall see in the se^eL Again, he defines the word by 
elephant, and refers us to Job xl. 16, as the proof. But in 
the context there, it is said of the Behemoth, that " he lieth 

in the covert of die reed and fens the 

willows of the brook compass him about ; " which makes it 
quite probabie that some amphibious animal, e. g. the hip- 
popotamus, is meant, and not the elephant. 

Leviathan, JP^l"?, we found, after a long search, thrust 
into the middle of a copious paragraph under the verb niS. 
Notwithstanding this position, he still tells us, that it does not 
belong to this root, as a deriv^te from it, but comes from the 
verb n;"?, to adhere, and ]d1, to yield, give. We looked far 
n;S in vain. No such verb belongs to Hebrew. But in re- 
spect to ]^^il, Mr. Roy tells us, it, means the (srocodile or 
hippopotamus. Which, we 'naturally ask? for the two ani- 
mals are not remarkably alike. fOr does the word, like the 
alphabetic o, mean two things the opposite of each other? 
If it means, as Mr. Roy seems to believe, crocodile, then 
one cannot -help thinking how remarkably the etymology suits 
the case. A part of the com^posite name comes from [J?;, to 
yield. To those who know the flexibility of the crocodile, 
all this must appear particularly striking. 

As we do not expect to write any Hebrew lexicons, and 
as Mr. Roy has not gone quite deep enough in this «ase, into 
the Mare Rabbinicum, we take the liberty modestly to pro- 
pose, for a future edition of Mr. Roy, some lesticographal 
emendations in regard to the names of these two terrific ani- 
mals, drawn from the comments of his favorite friends and 
authorities, the Talmudists and other Rabbles. 

In speculating on the days of the Messiah, when the Rab- 
bies expect that their nation will all be made literally " kings 
and princes in all the earth," they tell us, among many other 
things equally pertinent and crediUe, of a famous feast to be 
held, which they usually i^me the feast of Leviathan. 
" The dishes of this feast," as Corrodi observes, " excite in 
us an astonishment, the like of irhieh can be created by nothing 
else, except by the appetite of the Jews to eatthem." 

The place where this fendous feast is to be held, is Para- 
dise. The expectation of such a feast has been so confident, 
that it has mingled itself with a common formula of a most 
solemn oath. " May I never eat of Behemoth, if such a 
thing is not so or so ! " says the Rabbi, when he intends to 
make sure and credible his declaration. 
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As to Behemoth himself, he is tq be the leading dish of 
the great feast. The story of him, in Targum Jonathan on 
Gen. i. 21, and in Mr. Roy's favorite Bava Bnthra on the sanie 
passage, is, that God at first created two Behemoths, a male 
and a female. But finding that each devoured the pasture 
upon a thousand hills every day, [see Ps. 1. 10, the niDn? 
upon a thousand hills,] in order to prevent them from eating 
the world up, by an increase of progeny, the Creator de- 
stroyed the fem?ile, and performed a spadonic operation on 
the other. The grass which the single Behemoth ate on the 
thousand hills by day, was made to grow up again by night. 
The female thus killed, was salted down, and is to be kept 
for a rasher at the dinner on the great feast day. The male 
will live until the Messianic day, and is to be killed at that 
time, and served up for the roast beef of the table; 

Astonishing as such an animal is, still it is quite a small 
affair in comparison with Leviathan. The Jalkuth on Job 
says, that he carries the world on one of his fins; Pirke 
Eliezer (cap. 9) says, that the world rests between bis 
two fins. Of such exquisite beauty and symmetry is this 
great fish, that the Rabbins represent the Almighty (we 
shudder to repeat the thought) as sporting with it ; so strong 
is it, that all the angels could not take it or destroy it ; not 
even Gabriel himself, until Shaddai came to his aid. As to 
its size, Rabbi Siphra tells us, in the fenlous Cod. Bava 
Bathra, (Mr, Roy's favorite Talmudic authority,) that once, 
when he was sailing on the ocean, a fish met him with horns, 
on which were inscribed the words "I am the smallest 
creature of the sea which God has made." It was three 
hundred miles [three hundred German miles, about twelve 
hundred of oursj long ; and yet Leviathan swallowed him. 
Rabbi Asse assures us, that Leviathan eats at the rate of one 
such fish a day. But the famous Rabbi Bar Bar Hanna 
(in the same Codex), has; clearly outstripped all his com- 
peers. " As I was going down to a ship," says he, " the 
ocean cast out a fish, which I and my companions saw. Its 
fall on the earth dashed in pieces sixty maritime cities. Sixty 
more cities obtained from it all the fresh fish they wanted ; 
sixty others salted up and kept what they desired ; with one 
of his eyes [i. e. the moisture of it], three hundred casks 
were filled. And when we returned to that place, a year 
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afterwards, the sixty crushed cities had been built up again 
out of the bones of this fish." 

The same Rabbi tells us, " that in sailing upon the ocean, 
he passed a fish, and, although the ship was going swifter 
than an arrow shot from a bow, yet it took up three days' 
sail to get along from the head to the tail of the fish." 

" One is ready to wonder," says Corrodi, " that the Rab- 
bins did not bring in the famous Sandalphon, instead of Ga- 
briel, to attack this Leviathan, since this angel is represented 
as reaching from earth to heaven, and being taller by the 
distance of fifteen hundred years' journey, than other angels 
around him." See Talmud Codex Chagiga. 

So much for the size of Leviathan. On the feast day 
aforesaid, for the entertainment of the Jews before they sit 
down to their famous dinner, Leviathan and Behemoth are to 
have a battle. This is to end in the death of both ; after 
which, they are to be cut up and cooked. We forgot to say, 
that at the beginning, two Leviathans, in the same manner 
as two Behemoths, were created, according to the authorities 
before quoted ; but the Creator, finding that the sea would 
be too narrow for them and their progeny, one of them was 
killed and salted down, and the other disposed of in like man- 
ner with the male Behemoth. 

Flesh and fish, then, fresh and salt, will be plenty, it would 
seem, at the feast of Zieviathan. But as yet, /owZ appears 
to be wanting. The Talmudic doctor last mentioned, how- 
ever, has provided well for this. In the same Bava Bathra 
he tells us, that, as he was sailing on the ocean, ," he saw a 
sparrow whose head reached to the skies, and whose feet stood 
in the sea, but the water reached only to its ancles. Being 
about to bathe, he was admonished by a Bath Kol [divine 
voice] ; ' Do it not ; ' " the meaning was, that the ocean was 
too deep, and it would be hazardous. But how deep ? The 
same Bath Kol tells him ; " A hatchet fell into it seven years 
ago, and has not reached the bottom yet." So then, as this 
water, deep as it must have been, reached only to the ancles 
of the sparrow, the bird, one would think, would make rather 
more copious provision for fowl at the feast of Leviathan, 
than the Behemoth and the Leviathan together, both salt and 
fresh, would make for flesh and fish. 

Such, then, are some of the famous commentators and phi- 
lologists to whom we are to be referred, in order to establish 
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the meanings of Hebrew words which former lexicographers 
have neglected to establish. If the reader wishes for more 
instruction of this sort, let him look into the first volume of 
" Corrodi's Kritische Geschichte des Chiliasmus" where he 
will find it in abundance. 

But enough. We have fairly outdone Mr. Roy himself, 
as he, perhaps, will be ready to concede. May not the ty- 
ros who are to use his Lexicon, be edified, by having our arti- 
cle struck off as a supplement to nian| and J?']'?? to which 
Mr. Roy has done such imperfect justice ? 

One or two things more, and we have done with the Rab- 
bins, and with Mr. Roy's Rabbinical lore. 

We naturally felt somewhat anxious to see what Mr. Roy 
had said respecting Og, the famous giant king of Bashan. 
We looked in vain for this name in his proper placcj great as 
this personage was. At length we found it stuck in at a cor- 
ner of a paragraph, under J'J>, a cake. We had read of npi, 
a cake, but never before discovered that JV meant a cake ; 
nor can we divine what the parents of him whose bedstead 
was of iron, nine cubits long, and four cubits broad, could 
mean by naming him cake. AH this, however, is in Mr. Roy's 
usual fashion. 

But not a word of Rabbinic lore on this great subject, in 
our lexicographer. At this we really wonder,, for there are 
some things respecting him, rife among the Rabbins, which 
are rather remarkable. One is, that he was an antediluvian ; 
and after the flood came up so high as to begin seriously to 
annoy him, he strode to Noah's ark, and mounted upon the 
upper deck of it, and there rode out the storm. Another is, 
that when Og advanced to invade the Israelitish camp, he 
took a huge mountain on his head, in order to throw it upon 
them. Seeing this, the Guardian of Israel created some ani- 
mals to dig out a burrow directly over the top of Og's head, 
just big enough to let it through. This they did with wonder- 
ful rapidity ; §o that in a short time, the hero of Bashan found 
his head above the mountain, and the mountain arbund his 
neck and on his shoulders, and all so adjusted, that his vision 
of the earth was entirely intercepted. Moses, seeing this, 
took his sword, leaped toward his feet, and cut down his legs ; 
by reason of which, Og fell down, mountain and all, and the 
contest was thus ended. Howf Moses made his escape from 
the impending and falling mass, the commentators do not 
satisfactorily disclose to us. 
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But our story is not yet quite finished. The remainder 
eomes nearly to a par with the account given by the inimita- 
ble Bar Bar Hanna respecting Leviathan, and the sparrow 
that stood ancle deep in the ocean. A Rabbi tells us, that 
he once upon a time was travelling in a valley where Og was 
supposed to have fallen ; and that, soon after arriving there, 
he found a bone of vast dimensions, (how big he could not 
exactly tell, inasmuch as it was partly buried in the earth,) 
which appeared to be a shin-bone. He kept along by it on 
a lively pace for three hours, and as yet he had not arrived 
at the joint. Finally, being wearied, and withal being afraid 
of getting lost, as the day was near the close, he gave up the 
chase in despair, although he had hoped to reach at least to 
the knee joint. 

The name of this famous rival of Bar Bar Hanna, we have 
unfortunately mislaid, and also the place from which the story 
is quoted. It is among our papers, but we have not been 
able, in the present exigency, to lay our hands upon it. We 
can only assure our readers, that the story itself is none of 
our own contriving. Our genius is not adequate to the per- 
formance of such a task. To chant in strains so elevated, 
needs a singer who can fully obey the mandate, Paulo majora 
canamus. It may be, after all, that the incomparable Bar 
Bar Hanna himself is entitled to the merit of the Og-story. 
If not, then he has a rival here, who bids fair to compete, 
non sine gloria. If, however, the matchless Bar Bar him- 
self was the author of this, (and it looks like the other nar- 
rations of his travels,) then does he deserve to be crowned 
with fresh and full-blown night-shade, and to be hailed by a 
new name of high distinction, at| ijS.p. 

Mr. Roy will perhaps begin to suspect, by this time, that we 
too have been sipping a little at the fountain of Rabbinism. 
If he has not before met with these wonderful narrations, 
however, he must doubtless swim in an ocean of delight, when 
he comes to the perusal of these our pages. 

Enough of the high authorities, by which the doubts and 
difiiculties of all our former lexicographers are to he solved. 
Our readers will merely call to mind, that the Bava Bathra 
is one of the authorities to show that I^'S means blaclc or 
brovm ; and that this iVbn Pareil of a Bar Bar Hanna, is one 
of the principal characters who figure in the piece. 

We hasten to other alleged grounds of preference in Mr. 
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Roy's Lexicon, " 1. It contains several tbousand more 
words than Hebrew lexicons in general." " 2. The various 
affixes that distinguish the difierent inflexions of words, are 
placed in the same paragraph with the words. This will 
bring all the various forms c^ verbs and nouns before the stu- 
dent at one view and instruct him how to decline 

and conjugate the noun and the verb." 

We put these two things together, because the former is 
entirely dependent on the latter. Former Lexicons contained 
all the ground forms of words in the Hebrew language ; 
some of them all the derivate ones. Mr. Frey's, for exam- 
ple, contains a great number omitted by Mr. Roy. 

We were curious to know how the promise of Mr. Roy, 
in the passages just quoted, could be kept in a Lexicon which 
should be any thing short, in point of extent, of " Buxtorf's 
Hebrew Concordance," which is a folio of some eighteen 
hundred or two thousand pages ; while Mr. Roy proffers us 
an octavo of seven hundred and forty pages, sparsely printed. 
We must present our readers with the result of our exami- 
nation, 

We begin with the first page. The verbal root 3?k he 
gives as Hebrew, tells us what it meaiis in .Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Arabic, but does not even hint to the student, whether it 
actually occurs at all as a verb in Hebrew, nor does lie give 
us a single form of it besides the root. 

The next verb is 13X. After referring us to a few passages 
(about one half of which are wrong) where it is employed, 
he gives us the formative suffixes in the praeter tense, viz. 
^Ti '?""> ''T'^j '"", 0^~, 'J~. Even here he has mixed the 
order together (which we have righted), and omitted the 
second person feminine, singular and plural, f— , \B—. Nor 
is this all. Not a word of suffixes or prefixes, for the whole 
of the future tense. Not a word to tell the student wliether 
^^t? is of the class of verbs which employ n as a guttural or 
a quiescent in the future, etc. No form of the Infinitive, Im- 
perative, or Participle. All these the student must guess 
out, if he can ; and if not, he must remain ignorant of them, 
until chance throws them in his way, in the reading of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

If Mr. Roy should here allege, as he probably will, that 
all these latter forms are to be found in their proper place in 
his Lexicon ; we re{^y, first, that this is not so ; and secondly, 
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that if they were, he might just as well leave the various per- 
sons of the Praeter to be found in this way, as those of the 
Future, Imperative, etc; 

Pass we on to the next root, nasj. Here we have no forms 
at all, notwithstanding nearly a hundred instances of this verb, 
in various forms, are found in the Hebrew Scripture. Under 
the root '^as he gives us two formatives only, n— , ?— , although 
the word is used some sixty or seventy times, and in many 
different foi'ms. And thus he proceeds with all the others ; 
sometimes giving a number of formatives in the prseter, some- 
times none at all ; for in far the greater part of the verbs ex- 
amined by us, (and this is not a small number,) he gives none. 
In no case have we met with the formative prefixes and affixes 
of the future. 

Nor is even this all. From the nature of his representa- 
tion, the student must necessarily be led to suppose, that n-, 
°k}~, ]B.~, etc. are simply attached to the third person prae- 
ter, in order to constitute the different persons of the verb 
which they mark. We should have then, according to him, 
from nj53, the feminine, n'3j53, second person plural Djijip^, 
I'?l&|), all of which are palpable monstrosities. 

cut let us now turn to some of the irregular verbs. We 
open at 33D, our old acquaintance in the paradigms of Hebrew 
Grammar. Here we meet with not a single formative ; not a 
word to tell the tyro that it is even an irregular verb. He 
gives 33D just as though it were the real praeter, and states it 
to be so in his remarks. And this is all that can be gathered 
from the paragraph on this word, excepting that the student 
meets with four or five erroneous meanings among the twelve 
given, and finds the references in a state of perfect chaos. 
And so of the rest, almost without exception. 

The first moment of examination discloses a total want of 
symmetry, order, discrimination, — every thing that belongs 
to a good Lexicon. We cannot even imagine a case, where 
the learner could be more completely "sent to April," than 
by the present Lexicon. Nouns regular asd irregular are all 
confounded together, by the same mode of representation. 
There is no declension ; no formation of suffix or regimen 
forms ; no plurals ; no changes of vowels ; nothing to dis- 
criminate such nouns as on accession receive a Daghesh in 
their final letter ; nothing lo tell us respecting nouns in general, 
how, why, when, and where, they do or do not change, drop, 
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or retain their vowels ; no distincticfli of pure and impure 
vowels ; in a word, nothing almost which we want ; or if any 
thing, it is merely accidental. Besides all this, there are 
many words for which one may look into Mr. Roy's Lexicon 
in vain ; and as to all the various forms of them which he 
promises to give, scarcely a fiftieth part are actually given. 

This is truly making a Lexicon that is different from all oth- 
ers, to say the least ; at all events, it is such an one as it 'has 
never been our fortune to examine before. But as to making 
a book which rectifies the errors or omissions of other Lexi- 
cons, — nothing can be more delusive than the pretences of 
our author in the Lexicon before us. 

Even if he had carried his proposed plan into execution, — 
to what could it have amounted ? We. will show our readers, 
if they do not already know, by proffering them a complete 
analogon in the English language. 

We will suppose ourselves to turn lexicographers for our 
vernacular tongue. We tell our readers, to begin with, that 
we are going to give them many thousand words more than 
any former lexicographer has given them. Great expecta- 
tions, it may be, are excited, and we obtain many subscribers 
to our proposed work. 

In the sequel we come out with a dictionary arranged on 
the following plan. Under the verbs, we give all the forma- 
tives, which vary either the person, mode,' or tense. Under 
the nouns, we give all the pronoun-adjectives which can be 
attached to them, or (in English) connected with them, in 
some such way as the following ; 

. Love, a verb. Infinitive, to love. 
Present. Future. 

1 sing. I love I shall love 

3 sing. Thou — st Thou shalt — 

3 sing. He — th He shall — 

1 plur. We — We shall — 

2 plur. Ye, You — Ye or you shall — 

3 plur. They— They shall — 

Not content with this, we go on and put down all the dif- 
ferent persons and forms with may, can, might, could, should, 
would, must, etc., until we have exhausted every form of the 
verb, possible in our language. And this same thing we repeat, 
with every verb of the English tongue. 
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Then as to the nouns. A specimen like the proposed one 
of Mr. Roy would be as follows ; 

Book, a noun, used with varioBs prefixes ; viz. 
Sing. Plur. 

My book My books 

Thy book Thy books 

His book His books 

Her book Her books 

Our book Our books 

Your book Your books 

Their book Their books 

Now would not this be a performance of our promise, to 
the letter ? And would it not open the eyes of all men to the 
grandeur, the beauty, and the copiousness, of the English lan- 
guage ? _ 

Yet this is neither more nor less than what Mr. Roy pro- 
posed to do ; (not what he has done, except in part — a 
very small part) and is, in all respects, as important as what 
he promised to do. There is no earthly difference between 
the two cases, excepting that in English we write our pro- 
nouns (designating the various persons of the verbs) separate- 
ly from the verbs ; and so our pronominal adjectives qualifying 
the nouns ; while in Hebrew, the corresponding forms are in- 
corporated with the verbs or nouns, and suffixed or prefixed to 
them. But this makes not a jot of difierence as to the prin- 
ciple concerned. Our proposed English lexicon would, in 
all respects, be as good a model as Mr. Roy's Hebrew one, 
if he had fully executed his plan. 

What useful end could any man have in view, by filling a 
dictionary with such forms as those which spring from the 
addition of the Hebrew formatives and sufBxes .'' No other 
than he could have, by putting them into an English diction- 
ary, according to the example as given above. The prefixes 
and suffixes formative for one verb in Hebrew, are the prefixes 
and suffixes for all verbs. And so with the pronouns suffixed 
to nouns. When the learner has mastered the model forms, 
he has the whole in his possession. It is worse than idle, 
therefore, to repeat all tliese in a dictionary. Consequently, 
the plan of Mr. Roy is essentially a bad one ; but the execu- 
tion is still worse. 

We must say a word on the lure held out to tyros, that the 
dictionary before us is " a pronouncing dictionary, and the first 
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of the kind ever published." The standard among the Jews, 
the author says, " is precisely the same laid down in this 
work." 

Among what Jews, we ask .' The Jews of Palestine and 
other Oriental countries practise one mode of pronunciation ; 
the Moorish, Spanish, and Portuguese Jews another 5 the 
Dutch, German, and French Jews another ; the Polish Jews 
another ; and (we doubt not) the Chinese and Tartar Jews 
another. Which of all these is " precisely the same " with 
that in the work of Mr. Roy ? 

Let us next see what kind of a guide the beginner in He- 
brew has, who is just making his first efforts to lisp its difficult 
and nicely distinguished sounds .'' The very first column in 
Mr. Roy's Lexicon presents us with Q,amets, Pattahh, and 
Hhateph Qatmts, all sounded alike, and of the same length, 
and all represented by the English a. Which, of at least four 
sounds that this letter has in English, does Mr. Roy intend that 
the student shall employ .'' And are the long, short, and half- 
vowels of Hebrew all of one sound, and of one length .-• 

The n and 3 (col. 4) are both represented by ch. Is the 
tyro to sound both alike ? And is ch to be sounded, as it 
commonly is in English, like k, or as ch in choose 9 Or is it 
to be pronounced as a German ch ? Not a word on this sub- 
ject from Mr. Roy. 

The n at the end of words, where it is a mere Quiescent, 
he represents by h. Is the reader to give this an aspirated 
sound, or is it a silent h9 Nothing in Mr. Roy's book distin- 
guishes between the two. 

The 1 with or without Daghesh lene he represents by rf ; 
are the two forms of the letter possessed of the same power .■* 
Yet he distinguishes 3 from 3 ; also 3 from 3, 3 from 3, etc. ; 
why not then carry this through the Beghadhkephath ? 

When an Aspirate has a Daghesh forte in it, he sounds the 
first of the two letters as aspirated, the second as unaspirated ; 
e. g. t3| bav-bar, instead of bob-bar , a mode of pronounc- 
ing, which is contrary to all good usage. Vav, as a conso- 
nant, he sounds w ; Tseri he expresses by ai, etc. 

With Mr. Roy all vowels are of the same length ; none of 
them are marked as to quantity. Moreover, the student is 
never told, which of the many sounds that all the English 
vowels have, resembles that of the Hebrew vowel which it is 
intended to represent. 

VOL. XLVI. — NO. 99. 67 
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Is not this lilce the blind leading the blind ? And can it be 
possible, that the beginner, guided by Mr. Roy, should not 
speak a language which even the exquisite Bar Bar Hanna 
himself would not be able to understand ? 

He tells us, in his Preface, that " the change of vowels 
and omission of consonants " are explained, so that the diffi- 
culties of the student in this important respect are removed. 
And yet, extensively as we have examined his work, we have 
not met with a single instance where this is done to any 
purpose, nor with any intelligence of the true nature of the 
case. On the contrary, the student who follows him, cannot 
fail of being misled. E. g. in ns (which he has put next 
after 3N, and therefore entirely out of its proper place), he 
says the second radical is dropped, and that this is compen- 
sated by Qamets [under the N] . What in the name of all 
which is sense, this does or can mean, we are not able even 
to guess. We had supposed, as xi3 is the root of this word, 
and as i'3X (1 person singular future) stands for Nnx, the final 
Meph being dropped in the abridged form, because it is otiant, 
that in such a case the third radical is dropped, and not the 
second. But what the compensation by Qamets has to do 
with all this, or how Qamets, the common vowel of the 
praeforraative here, whether the word is written plene or de- 
fective, is any compensation for the omitted x, — is a matter 
appropriate to be unravelled by the writer of the Leviathan- 
story, and not by us. 

Bad, intolerably bad, as all this is, yet we can assure the 
reader, that it is a fair specimen of most of the remarks of 
this nature, in Mr. Roy's Dictionary. 

We could extend our remarks to other " preferences " al- 
leged in the Preface of Mr. Roy. But we have done. We 
have wearied ourselves out, and our readers also. There is 
nothing to be gained, by travelling any longer over this Great 
Zahara, in which there is not a single oasis to meet and cheer 
the eye. All, — all, is irianriB. 

But we know well, that there is a graver side on which a 
part of our subject should be viewed ; and to this, with no 
small reluctance, we must now come. 

We highly commend the enterprising publishers of this 
work, because they meant it for good, and embarked much 
property in order to accomplish this good. They were 
doubtless led to do what they have done, by the recommen- 
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dations of Mr Roy's labors, wliich were proffered to their 
inspection. On these, therefore, delicate as the subject is, 
we must bestow a little of our attention. 

First we will take some notice of the Rabbinical com- 
mendations, which are presented to the reader in order to 
sanction and commend the work of Mr. Roy. 

The first Rabbi is J. B. Seixas, Chief Rabbi of the Syn- 
agogue of New York. Of him we have no particular knowl- 
edge. We can only say, that if he is the son of the late 
Rabbi Seixas of New York, who understood the Hebrew 
well, we cannot imagine by what fatality he could have been 
led to profane a scholarly name, by attaching it to such a tes- 
timonial. 

But there is another Rabbi here, who stands by himself ; 
and altliough we are strangers to him also, yet Mr. Roy has 
given us some opportunity of forming a little acquaintance 
with him. This gentleman's name is Enoch Zundel. He 
tells us, in his short recommendation, that he comes from the 
Holy Land, even from the city of Jerusalem ; and that Mr. 
Roy is one of the most critical Hebrew scholars that he has 
met with, — Gesenius not excepted; also, that Mr. Roy's 
Lexicon " will be a great acquisition to American literature." 

Laudari a laudato vim has always been accounted an hon- 
orable thing ; and that we might not be ignorant of the high 
acquisitions and critical powers of Master Zundel, Mr. 
Roy has let us into an important secret, in the body of his 
Lexicon. 

Under it;'^, a Hebrew word, we find snugly crowded in the 
Chaldee name of the famous scribe Ezra, x'j'R. After pay- 
ing a tribute to his memory, Mr. Roy tells us several things. 
(1) '•' that the Jews were indebted to their return from the 
Babylonish captivity to this pious and distinguished scribe." 
Now the return of the Jews was in the first year of Cyrus, 
i. e. 536, A. C; and Ezra came up to Jerusalem, with a 
small retinue, in the seventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
i. e. 457, A. C. See Ez. vii. 1 et seq. In other words, 
Ezra went up from Babylon to Palestine, some eighty years 
after the main body of the Jews had quit their exile. 

Thus much for the commencement of the paragraph re- 
specting Ezra. The sequel surpasses even this. It is enclosed 
within marks of quotation in Mr. Roy's Lexicon, and printed 
in Italics, so that the reader might not unluckily overlook it. 
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"A manuscript of the book of Ezra, in Ms own hand- 
writing, is said to be still preserved in the German Synagogue 
at Jerusalem. Rab. Enoch Zundel." 

That there may be a Synagogue of German Jews, at Jeru- 
salem, we will not deny ; although we do not recollect to 
have before met with any particular notice of ihevh as separate 
from other Jews. But as to the manuscript in the hand- 
writing of Ezra, — this story is not a whit behind the ineffa- 
ble Bar Bar Hanna himself. No wonder such a critic as 
Rabbi Zundel should give a hearty recommendation to Mr. 
Roy's book, and believe him to be a better scholar than Ge- 
senius. 

Pasted on the inner page of the cover, we find another 
recommendation from that extraordinary personage, the Rev. 
Joseph Wolf. We had heard of Mr. Wolf's talent for learn- 
ing languages, and we had not been disposed before to dis- 
credit the report. Mr. Wolf says ; " It [the Lexicon of 
Mr. Roy] is superior to any work of the kind ever published." 
Had he said ; " It is such a work as never was before pub- 
lished," we should give him full credit for true criticism. 
But we have laid this subject pretty fully before the mind of 
the discerning reader, and wish to say no more to defend our 
own judgment of the case. 

A more difficult and graver task we have, in disposing of 
the other commendations of this book. With some of the 
gentlemen, whose names appear as applauding it, we have 
the honor of a little acquaintance. The number of clergy- 
men, including the different denominations, is no less than 
twenty-one. Many of these gentlemen, to our certain knowl- 
edge, are highly respectable men in their profession ; others, 
with whom we are not acquainted, we doubt not are worthy 
of the same commendation. How much all or any one of 
them knows of the Hebrew, we do hope and trust will not be 
judged of from the opinion they have given of Mr. Roy's 
book. 

We suppose, that Mr. Roy carried to them his specimen 
sheet ; that they looked hastily over it ; that Mr. Roy gave 
them some of the details of his plan, and urged on them the 
dangers of neology in Gesenius ; and that, to get rid of his 
importunity, they gave him their names. When the Chan- 
cellor of New York University had done this, what hazard 
could there be, if others followed his example .-' Besides, 
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they felt kindly disposed to patronize literary efforts in our 
own land, and this was in itself a commendable motive for 
giving their names. 

We do not know these facts ; but we reason from analogy 
that they are probable. We have had the fortune, be it good 
or ill, to be besieged at times by authors, who have managed 
matters as above described ; nay, this very same book has 
been urged on us in this way. We conclude, therefore, that 
others may have been treated in like manner. 

But what will these gentlemen now say, in view of facts 
respecting this worse than worthless book, which are devel- 
oped in the preceding pages ? We could fill a volume with 
other facts equally disgraceful to a book that wears the 
name of a Lexicon. Facts, too, are stubborn things. If these 
gentlemen have in reality any good acquaintance with He- 
brew, they must know, from the bare presentation of such 
facts as we have detailed, that the book is really worse than 
useless, and that it will serve only to mislead the tyro in every 
step that he takes. If they are not acquainted with Hebrew, 
then we have a right to ask, and to urge the question in a serious 
manner, too, How came they to commend a work which they 
had not examined, and which they were unable to appre- 
ciate ? 

We do seriously think, much as we respect them, that the 
public have a right to ask, and probably will ask these ques- 
tions ; certainly, that part of the public who can do what Mr. 
Roy, as it would seem, cannot, i. e. distinguish a Qamets 
from a Qamets Hhateph. The reputation of the city of New 
York, the great metropolis of our country as to population 
and trade, and nobly striving to become so as to literature, is 
deeply implicated and committed by this act of so many of 
her clergy. What will England and all Europe think of such 
an imposing phalanx, of metropolitan clergy, highly recom- 
mending a book which would do dishonor to a student of 
three months' standing in Hebrew ? We do not misrepresent 
the book. We appeal to facts now before the reader.^ We 
affirm, in view of them, that such a book would disgrace a stu- 
dent of common sense and information, who had been three 
months devoted to the Hebrew. Let this be contradicted 
upon good grounds, if it can. 

These gentlemen, the recommenders, have so given their 
names, as to mislead many hundreds (we believe as many as 
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five hundred, at least) of subscribers, who have paid an enor- 
mous price for a book, that cannot possibly do any thing for 
them, but plunge them into error, and keep them ignorant of 
the true nature and meaning of Hebrew words, just as long 
as they use it. Without intention, doubtless, but still in fact, 
a wrong, — a great wrong, — has been done to the interests of 
individuals, to the sacred hierature of our land, and to the 
good name of our country. What must the English and 
German philologists think of such a book as this Lexicon ? 

The gentlemen concerned with these remarks, and impli- 
cated in them, owe it to themselves, to the subscribers for the 
work, to the country, and to the name and interests of sacred 
literature, to undo, so far as may be now, the mischiefs which 
they have inadvertently been doing. We cannot for a mo- 
ment think, that they can endure the thought of having their 
names go down to posterity in connexion with such an inde- 
scribable mass of blunders as this Lexicon exhibits. If not, let 
them right the wrong which has been done ; come out and 
abjure such a book ; and make some atonement to the injured 
subscribers, and to our injured name, and to the reputation of 
our great metropolis. 

It is time that clergymen should look well to this subject 
of giving their names to books before they have read them ; 
or, if they have read them, and are not able to form an en- 
lightened judgment respecting them, let them beware how 
they give their names. We do not mean this latter part to 
be understood of the gentlemen in New York, whose names 
are given to Mr. Roy's Lexicon ; for we do not know enough 
of their Hebrew acquisitions, to be able to judge how far they 
might rightly decide respecting this book. But we do say, 
and with all the serious conviction of truth that we can have, 
that, to recommend a book which we do not verily believe to 
be a good one, from thorough examination, and from ability 
to judge, is not doing as we would be done by, nor dealing 
fairly and uprightly with the public. 

As to Mr. Roy, vi'e have no personal knowledge of him, 
and no prejudices against him. But the empty pretences of 
his Preface have filled us with serious dissatisfaction ; espe- 
cially his pretensions to Rabbinic literature, by which he pro- 
fesses to correct the errors of other lexicographers. Rabbinic 
literature ! Why, there are scarcely a dozen places in his 
Lexicon, where there is any ground to suppose he consulted 
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the Rabbins ; and even in these, we strongly suspect that he 
merely repeats what others had furnished to his hand. We 
believe him to be quite as innocent of Rabbinism, (so far as 
respects his own personal reading and investigation,) as Jer- 
ome was of Ciceronianism. The Romanists tell us, that 
Jerome was severely flogged by an angel, for being too Cice- 
ronian ; in the opinion of Erasmus, this castigation was quite 
undeserved. Mr. Roy is equally guiltless of Rabbinism, ex- 
cepting the taste for its crudities, and the desire to pass these 
off upon the world as profound matters. 

Mr. Roy gives us, as his title, " Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in New York." Does he mean, of the State or of 
the City ? If of either, let New York look well to her ap- 
pointment. If of neither, then whose professor is Mr. Roy? 
The name is full enough of sound ; how much must we now 
suppose it actually to signify ? 

There is one gentleman, to whom we are strangers, whose 
name appears first in the American Baptist; then, among 
Mr. Roy's particular eulogists on page 9 of his Lexicon ; and 
again on the back part of the front cover, where he tells us, 
that having examined the " whole work," he can say of all of 
it, what he had before said of a specimen. He tells us, that 
he is " authorized to say, that this work is not merely a Lex- 
icon, but, in regard to tlie use of numerous words, a Con- 
cordance also of the biblical Hebrew." He is not content 
with even this, but goes on to tell us of " new significations " 
of words discovered by the author, and the distinguished ad- 
vantages to be enjoyed in consequence of the writer's having 
plunged so deep into Talmudic and Rabbinic authorities. 
How much there is in all this on which the reader can de- 
pend, we have given him an opportunity to judge, in the pre- 
ceding pages. 

One circumstance, on the very first reading of the list of 
recommendations, struck us as very singular. There are at 
least four Professors of Hebrew in the city of New York, (not 
Professors of New York, but of some of its highly respecta- 
ble institutions.) whose names are not on the list of recom- 
mendations. These gentlemen are Professors Turner, Rob- 
inson, Bush, and Nordheimer. Of the qualifications of these 
gentlemen to judge of Mr. Roy's work, we entertain not the 
slightest doubt. We are acquainted with them all, and can 
vouch for their scholarship. The public would naturally ex- 
pect to see their names attached to such a novel and com- 
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manding exhibition of lexicographical ability, published in the 
city of New York. But not a word from them ; and the 
reader has already been put in possession of facts, which, as 
we trust, will easily enable him to divine the reason. These 
gentlemen know better than to commit their reputation by 
such a hazardous act as recommending such a book. The 
gentlemen who have ventured to do so, we do hope and trust, 
will seriously reconsider this matter ; for it is a graver one 
than might at first be apprehended. The solid interests of 
Hebrew literature are at stake in this country. They are 
greatly hazarded by such a book. The purchasers who have 
thus been taken in, will be slow to repair the mischief by 
another and a better purchase. They will naturally fear that 
they may again be deceived. 

We have adverted to the fact, that Mr. Roy openly pro- 
claims in his Preface, that this work "is designed to counter- 
act the German Neology of Gesenius." Mr. Wolf says, that 
" Gesenius' Hebrew Lexicon is a dangerous book to put into 
the hands of any student of theology, as the author is an infi- 
del, and his opinions are interspersed through every page of 
his work." This last statement is so utterly groundless, that 
we are thrown into some perplexity respecting either the ^n- 
ity or the veracity of Mr. Wolf, and left to a painful alterna- 
tive. We enter upon no contradiction of such an affirmation. 
The Lexicon of Gesenius is before the world ; it has passed 
through the hands of Professor Robinson, who has, to say the 
least, as little zeal as Mr. Wolf to propagate neology. 

What progress such a scholar as Mr. Roy can make in 
opposing the Coryphaeus of Hebrew literature in Germany, 
cannot be doubtful for a single moment to any intelligent and 
well-informed reader. If we wished for neology to triumph, 
we should wish it to have such opponents as Mr. Roy. 
Every man in our community, who understands the true na- 
ture of the case, and who wishes that neology may never 
make incursions upon our lexicography or theology, will 
spontaneously say, respecting such a work as Mr. Roy's, 

" Non tali auxilio, nee defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget." 



